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The President’s Message. 


Verily the mountain hath brought forth a mouse. 
In every respect Mr. Cleveland’s message is a signal fail- 
ure. Despite the attempt of a few New York and Boston 
doctrinaire journals to boom it by large type and exclama- 
tion points, it has fallen discouragingly flat upon the na- 
tion. It contains no thought, suggestion, or hint tending 
to inspire new confidence and energy among our lan- 
guishing manufacturers, miners, and laborers. It removes 
the last vestige of hope that Mr. Cleveland is capable of 
rising above the plane of personal and party considerations. 

No American since Lincoln has had so supreme an 
opportunity to distinguish himself as patriot and statesman, 
and never did a man more conspicuously fail to meet the 
exigency of the occasion. In the presence of national 
peril which is daily ruining business men and threatening 
laborers with pauperism or starvation before snowfall, 
most men charged with the responsibility of government 
would have deemed it necessary to exercise more than 
ordinary diligence and to solicit the counsel and aid of the 
ablest men in the country to deal with the momentous sit- 
uation. Not so Mr. Cleveland. With an air of stolid 
indifference to public welfare, for weeks he absented him- 
self pleasure seeking, until through the clamorous pressure 
of public opinion he was forced to desist long enough to 
call a special session. Then he simply issued his edict, 
and returned to his fishing, remaining beyond the reach of 
public appeal until Congress convened, when he emerged 
with the most driveling, commonplace, confidence-dis- 
turbing deliverance that was ever called a state paper. 
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Whatever may be thought of his previous documents, this 
one is unmistakably his own. His characteristic shallow- 
ness and platitudinous egotism is stamped upon every par- 
agraph. It is literally a fisherman’s message, and justifies 
the worst things the New York Sun and his other Demo- 
cratic critics ever said about him. 

His treatment of both the silver and the tariff question 
is well calculated to increase instead of to allay the disas- 
trous financial and business uncertainty now prostrating 
the country. He begins by committing the blunder of 
attributing the present business distress entirely to the 
Sherman law—a blunder which only an inflated partisan 
or a deluded ignoramus could be guilty of. All who have 
eyes to see and a modicum of common understanding know 
that such is not the case. An unpatriotic egotist alone 
could be so blinded to obvious facts, and at atime like this 
give official utterance to a manifest absurdity for the mere 
purpose of covering a blunder to which he had committed 
his party. Although there are those who, despite the 
present calamitous conditions, still believe that the free 
trade policy announced in the Chicago platform should be 
literally carried out, the most radical advocates of the 
policy, while desirous of charging the maximum blame of 
the present condition to the Sherman act, realize that the 
anticipated abolition of protection is an important factor in 
producing the present state of business uncertainty. Even 
the Boston Herald concedes this much. Indeed, it makes 
the very fact that it is causing business ‘‘ uncertainty, with 
the many disadvantages incident to such a condition,” a 
reason for getting at the tariff as quickly as possible. 

After devoting nearly two thousand words to pointless 
platitudes about honest money, he propounds, as the sole 
remedy, the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law, saying that the people ‘‘may certainly demand 
that legislation condemned by the ordeal of three years’ 
disastrous experience should be removed from the statute- 
books.”’ It is difficult to decide whether to ascribe this 
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flagrant statement to lack of moral sense or to dullness of 
perception. Is it possible he thinks the people too stupid 
to know that the country has not had ‘‘three years’ disas- 
trous experience’? with the Sherman law? Does he 
imagine the people have forgotten that this law was passed 
in 1890, that 1892 was the most prosperous year the coun- 
try ever knew, and that there was no ‘‘disastrous experi- 
ence’”’ under it until 1893 ? 

It is not necessary to dwell upon this astonishing as- 
sertion, since Mr. Cleveland has himself effectually exposed 
its fallacy in another paragraph. He says, ‘‘Our unfortu- 
nate financial plight is not the result of untoward events 
nor of conditions relating to our national resources; nor is 
it traceable to any of the afflictions which frequently check 
national growth and prosperity. Wzth plentcous crops, with 
abundant promise of remunerative production and manufacture, 
with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial dis- 
trust and fear have sprung up on every side.” 

The sentence in italics concisely states the whole case.’ 
Prosperity was indeed ‘‘suddenly”’ converted into adver- 
sity. Is he not aware that all this ‘‘sudden” change has 
taken place since his election to the presidency? Did it 
never occur to him to inquire why, upon his return to 
power, backed by a majority in both houses of Congress, 
‘*suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung up on 
every side”? The reason this sudden change in the coun- 
try’s condition came immediately after the change of 
administration is clear to any one who is not too self- 
opinionated or too blinded by party bias to view the situa- 
tion in the light of obvious facts. The two facts, and the 
only two, which have created uncertainty and destroyed 
confidence and credit in the financial and business world 
are fear of free silver and fear of free trade. Experi- 
enced financiers and business men everywhere knew that 
the former would change the basis of our money and the 
latter the basis of our industry. 
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Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Cleveland’s party was believed 
to be definitely committed to the one and strongly favorable 
to the other. Consequently, when he was known to have 
been elected to power, with a clear majority in both 
branches, the worst was expected. Uncertainty arose, 
credit declined, and ‘‘ suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side.”” It seems like a contradiction 
to say that the people lost confidence in the party they had 
elected as soon as the victory was known. But those who 
urge this view should remember that those whose con- 
fidence was shaken are not the ones who changed the 
administration. It was the laborers and farmers who 
elected Mr. Cleveland and his party, and it was the capi- 
talists and business men who were frightened by the result. 
The laborers will have their uncertainty a little later. But 
to whatever mistaken notions of policy this perilous condi- 
tion is due, all agreed in demanding that a special session 
of Congress be called to take the necessary steps to remove 
all ground for fear, that financial confidence and business 
credit might be restored. Instead of promoting this end, 
Mr. Cleveland’s message, to which the nation eagerly 
looked for hope and guidance, only increased the uncer- 
tainty, converting despondency into despair. 

On the silver question his remarks show an utter ab- 
sence of study and appreciation of the subject, reading 
more like the prattle of a country schoolmaster in the 
twenties than the words of a modern statesman. He ap- 
pears not to realize that there is anything peculiar to the 
silver question in this country. He thinks of America 
only as a duplicate of England, to be kept as close to the 
model as possible, arguing, in evident ignorance of all new 
ideas upon the subject, that the practical suppression of 
silver is essential to honest money. Then, with sublime 
indifference to the views and interests of the silver-produc- 
ing sections of the country, he recommends the simple 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law as a 
solution of the problem. Instead of promoting harmony 
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among the conflicting elements in Congress and aiding a 
rational solution of the question, this has intensified hostili- 
ties. Those who believe in the free coinage of silver, or 
even in its liberal use, saw in this only a declaration of 
war, which made them feel more strongly the necessity of 
struggling for their position. Consequently, instead of an 
intelligent, statesmanlike determination to enact reassuring 
remedial legislation as quickly as possible, we have confu- 
sion, factional fighting, and delay, which is daily increas- 
ing the uncertainty and distrust throughout the commu- 
nity. The industrial disturbance which began with Mr. 
Cleveland’s election and increased with his inauguration 
is thus further intensified by his message. 

On the tariff question his message is even more mis- 
chievous and fatal to the restoration of business confidence 
than on silver. It announces to the financial world that 
manufactures are to be kept in a precarious condition for 
an indefinite time, so that any credit relations with them will 
be extremely insecure, thus practically depriving the man- 
ufacturing industries of the legitimate aid of the financial 
institutions of the country, by destroying their credit and 
compelling them either to close their works or slaughter 
wages and salaries. On the other hand, it serves notice 
upon manufacturers that no investments can safely be made 
in new machinery, new factories, or even in the purchase of 
raw material except in hand-to-mouth quantities, as from 
thirty to forty per cent of the value of their plants and 
products may be destroyed any day by the abolition of pro- 
tection. Besides all this, it gives fresh encouragement to 
reckless doctrinaire journals to further jeopardize their 
safety by renewed attacks upon the tariff and manufactur- 
ing interests. 

This message conclusively proves that there is nothing 
to hope for from Mr. Cleveland, and the country must now 
look to Congress as the only source of relief. The national 
representatives as a whole are a patriotic body. They can 
be trusted to put the nation’s welfare above personal and 
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party considerations. They would unquestionably be gov- 
erned by the desires of the community on both the silver 
and tariff questions, regardless of platform declarations, if 
a consensus of public opinion could be ascertained. To 
insist that, because in a moment of political excitement 
a Democratic convention voted for free trade, the country 
must be sacrificed to redeem its foolish declaration, besides 
being unpatriotic, is bad statesmanship and bad politics. 
To quibble about party platforms in the face of national 
disaster is treachery to the republic. When the masses 
voted for Mr. Cleveland, they did not believe that his 
election would precipitate a national calamity. Their mis- 
take was an error of judgment; and now that error is man- 
ifest, it should be corrected as speedily and as effectually 
as possible. Its results are too serious and far-reaching to 
wait four years foraremedy. Itis an industrial pestilence, 
and must receive immediate and heroic treatment. This 
is one of the instances where the political machinery for 
expressing public opinion through the ballot-box moves 
too slowly to be effectual. Unless something is done, and 
done at once, to arrest the present tendency, it is difficult 
correctly to predict the social consequences during the 
coming winter. Starving laborers have little regard for 
party platforms. 

The only course now open to the people to make them- 
selves felt before it is too late to save the situation, is pub- 
lic demonstrations. Business men and laborers should 
hold mass meetings all over the country, especially in the 
large centres, petitioning Congress to disregard all party 
lines and unite in adjusting the silver question on some 
basis of the liberal use of silver at its market value, and in 
assuring the country that the tariff shall not be disturbed 
before 1896. If this were done, the course of disaster 
might be arrested before winter and the worst avoided. 
Now is the time to act, while yet the weather is fine, Con- 
gress is in session, and the people have not lost their heads. 























The Second Bank of the United States. 


The debate on the refusal to recharter the first bank 
had closed on April 21st, 1810. On January 4th, 1814, 
it was re-opened by a petition from residents of New 
York City, praying the incorporation of a national bank 
with a capital of $30,000,000. A bill was introduced for 
this purpose on which the Committee of Ways and Means 
reported adversely, on the ground that Congress had no 
power ‘‘to create corporations within the territorial limits 
of the States without the consent of the States.””. Mr. Cal- 
houn, to get around this point, proposed a bill establishing 
a national bank within the District of Columbia. This 
was scouted as absurd. 

In the ensuing fall the Secretary of the Treasury was 
requested by the House to formulate a plan for supplying 
the country with some sort of currency for collecting taxes 
and customs duties. Gold and silver could not be required 
of taxpayers, since the government itself could not pay it 
on its treasury notes. The banks could not pay coin be- 
cause the large proportion of treasury notes they held 
made them bankrupt. Until government could collect a 
gold revenue it would always be bankrupt. Secretary 
Dallas recommended a national bank with a capital of $50,- 
000,000, which should pay specie from the start. Bills for 
such a bank were fought over for several sessions, the 
prime motive of some being to make the bank a source of 
aid to the government during the war. One of these bills 
passed, but in the midst of confident expectations of peace 
was vetoed by President Madison. Another was intro- 
duced, and on the very day of promulgation of the treaty 
of peace, February 17th, 1815, was indefinitely postponed. 
The motive of postponement had found expression in Mad- 
ison’s veto of the previous bill, viz., that ‘‘the sole induce- 
ment to such a grant on the part of the public would be 
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the prospect of substantial aids to its pecuniary means at 
the present crisis and during the sequel of the war.” The 
war motive had ceased. But during the summer the con- 
viction deepened that the bank was needed notwith- 
standing peace had come. 

On the meeting of the first Congress after the peace 
(December 5, 1815), President Madison in his message 
recommended that if a currency uniformly redeemable 
in specie could not be arrived at through the state banks, 
Congress should consider whether it could be obtained 
through a national bank, and if by neither, then whether 
further issues of government notes should be resorted to 
as a medium of circulation. Secretary Dallas renewed his 
recommendation for a national bank, accompanied by a 
plan. The government had long been reduced to the 
petty reciprocity of taking in payment for taxes and 
duties the notes of whatever ‘‘shin-plaster”’ banks it could 
induce to take its own treasury notes. The notes of the 
worst of the solvent banks had hardly sunk toa greater dis- 
count than those of the government itself, viz., twenty per 
cent. The government in turn was paying salaries, con- 
tracts, and even interest in these depreciated state bank- 
notes, instead of in coin or its equivalent. The discount 
was one of locality, the banks of Boston being at par, those 
of New York at fourteen per cent, and those at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore being at sixteen percent discount. This 
was largely owing to the fact that during the war the 
blockade had been more effective at the more southern 
ports and quite ineffective against Boston and New Eng- 
land ports. By receiving a currency of this kind in pay- 
ment of duties the government repudiated its constitu- 
tional duty to make the customs duties equal at all ports. 

As Mr. Calhoun pointedly stated,*? although the con- 
stitution had attempted to vest in Congress the exclusive 
power to ‘‘coin money,”’ and had forbidden the States to 





1 Speech of Calhoun in History of Bank of United States, p. 634. 
2 Jd., 632. 
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emit ‘‘ bills of credit,” the States had set on foot 260 pri- 
vate mills for issuing paper money, the only money then 
to be had, and hence was compelled to collect its revenue 
and pay its debts in this ‘‘trash.” Yet it could not even 
complain. As the banks held $40,000,000, or about one- 
half the war debt, their ready reply to the government’s 
denunciation of their failure to make specie payments 
would be, ‘‘ Pay us your overdue treasury notes in specie 
and we will resume specie payments instantly.” The 
banks held in all about $15,000,000 in specie, against 
which their issues of paper gradually rose from $80,000, - 
000 in 1811 to $200,000,000 in 1816. Here was a 
financial deadlock. ‘The government could get no coin 
because compelled to accept its revenue in state banknotes. 
The state banks could pay no coin because half their cap- 
ital was invested in treasury notes, which the banks were 
treating as a nominal par, while they were really worth 
only eighty. The government was of course making de- 
positories of these crippled banks, while, according to Mr. 
Webster, it was reputed to hold millions of their worthless 
paper.* 

The chief policy at first in the minds of the advocates 
of the national bank, as a means of restoring specie pay- 
ments, was to withdraw government deposits from all 
state banks which refused to pay specie.* Out of this 
speedily evolved the added policy of redeeming in coin the 
notes of such banks only as paid coin, or kept a deposit in 
the Bank of the United States to protect the latter in re- 
deeming. 

The bill formulated by the Madison administration 
provided for a bank of $35,000,000 of capital, of which the 
government should subscribe one fifth, to be governed by 
twenty-five directors, of whom the government should ap- 
point five who need not be stockholders. One fourth of 
the $28,000,000 of capital subscribed by individuals was 


1 Calhoun’s Speech. Doc. and Leg. History of Bank of United Staies, p. 648. 
2 Id., 633. 
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required to be paid in coin, five per cent in cash, and the 
remainder in periods covering eighteen months; three 
fourths in public debt. Hence the bank would start with 
$1,750,000 specie, and would have $7,000,000 when fully 
organized. According to Dallas’ plan the president of the 
bank was to be elected from among the five directors ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, and the 
heads of branch banks were to be appointed from the list 
of their directors by the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
feature disappears from the bill on its way through Con- 
gress, and as passed the presidents of both the bank and 
its branches were to be elected by the directors, and hence 
controlled by the ownership of stock. 

Had the bill been passed as drawn by Dallas, the bank 
would have been part of the political machinery of the 
government, as much subject to the President of the United 
States as the bureau of pensions. Whether wise or not, this 
would have saved the bank from the attack made upon it by 
President Jackson in 1831-4, and therefore, so far as 
human foresight can extend, would have continued the 
bank to the present time. President Jackson’s objections 
to the bank were explicitly based on the ground that it 
was not sufficiently under the control of the government. 
His aim at first was not to abolish it, but toruleit. Its 
officers were too largely federalists. A power in the Pres- 
ident to remove Mr. Biddle, and in his secretary to re- 
move the president of the branch at Portsmouth, N. H., 
would have averted the attack upon it which resulted in 
its overthrow. 

The bank was to continue until March 3, 1836. It was 
forbidden, except for deposits, to contract debts in excess of 
its capital without the authority of Congress. It was for- 
bidden to deal in anything except bills of exchange, gold 
or silver bullion, or goods pledged. 

This clause proved to be another snag in the way of 
the perpetuity of the bank. It was this clause which the 
cashier of the branch at New Orleans cited in 1819 to 
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General Jackson, then commanding the Department of the 
South, as his reason for not cashing the General’s draft on 
’ the treasury for $15,000, which the General needed for 
government uses in Florida.’ 

The cashier obeyed the law in its wooden sense. The 
General's draft was not a bill of exchange. But other 
clauses in the act creating the bank made it the duty of the 
bank to ‘‘ give the necessary facilities for transferring the 
public funds from place to place, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors.” The branch at 
New Orleans was also in 1819 the recipient of ‘‘ deposits of 
public officers’”’ to the amount of $166,000.? It was a gov- 
ernment depository refusing to cash the draft of the first 
military officer of the government below the Secretary of 
War. Of course it was an egregious blunder in every 
point of view, and the bank paid for the discourtesy fifteen 
years later by annihilation. 

The bank was prohibited from issuing any note less 
than five dollars, but no restriction was laid on the aggre- 
gate amount of notes it should issue, and they were receiv- 
able in all payments to the United States, at any branch or 
at the parent bank. It could sell its government stock, 
but not at a rate more rapid than $2,000,000 worth in any 
one year. No stockholder could vote in the choice of 
directors unless he were a citizen. 

The bank was forbidden to take more than six per 
cent interest on any loan, or to suspend specie payment on 
any obligation, under penalty that the obligation should 
bear twelve per cent interest from the date of suspension. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was entitled to a weekly 
exhibit of its affairs, and its books were open to examina- 
tion by any committee of Congress. 

It was to pay half a million dollars a year for three 
years into the treasury as a bonus for its charter. No 
director except the president was to be eligible more than 


1 Parton’s Life of Jackson, Vol. 2, p. 596. 
2 Reports Bank of United States, Vol. 2, Doc. 147, p. 34. 
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three years in four. This provision was seriously com- 
plained of by the bank in 1820, as depriving it of the serv- 
ices of its most competent directors. It also had the 
awkward effect of reducing the board of directors from 
twenty-five to twenty-four, which was an illegal number 
under the charter. For from about 1822 onward the 
stockholders, to make sure of Mr. Biddle’s services as 
director and president, elected him at the annual election 
which preceded the appointments. The President then 
as uniformly appointed him, thus reducing the board 
by one vote from the normal number. The law neglected 
also to provide for punishing crimes of fraud or peculation 
against the bank committed by its own officers. It author- 
ized the directors to establish either ‘‘ offices of discount 
and deposit’’ wherever they saw fit, or to adopt banks 
already established as such offices. Each office should 
have a board of from seven to thirteen directors, and in 
fact issued its independent notes, which were treated as 
notes of the bank, but had no distinct capital of its own. 
Each was an office only. 

The bill passed the House on March 14th by a vote of 
80 to 71, Mr. Calhoun voting for and Mr. Webster against 
it. On April 2d it passed the Senate, and on April roth, 
1816, was approved by President Madison. By Novem- 
ber, 1816, the bank had organized, the five government 
directors being William Jones, Stephen Girard, Pierce 
Butler, John Jacob Astor, and James A. Buchanan. Of 
these William Jones was elected the first president of the 
bank. John Jacob Astor as president of the New York 
branch writes’ of date December 17th to President Jones 
that he will need $1,500,000 of capital, viz., $800,000 in 
specie and $700,000 in notes of Bank of United States, to 
open with; that after the ensuing July the deposits of rev- 
enue would add about $1,500,000 to his working capital. 
By January, 1817, eighteen branch banks had been estab- 
lished, which were nearly identical with the twenty towns 


1 Reports Bank of United States, Vol. 2, p. gz. 
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in which the 280,000 shares of privately owned stock of 
the bank had been subscribed. These were Portsmouth, 
N. H., which had subscribed for 1,206 shares, Providence, 
24,023 shares, Middletown, 7,419 shares, Boston, 24,023 
shares, New York, 20,012 shares, Pittsburgh, none, 
Baltimore 40,141 shares, Washington 12,708, Richmond 
16,987, Norfolk none, Fayetteville none, Charleston 25,986 
shares, Savannah none, New Orleans 3,085 shares, Cin- 
cinnati none, Chillicothe none, Louisville none, Lexington 
none. Philadelphia also subscribed 88,520 shares, being 
the largest subscription, but needed no branch, as she got 
the ‘‘ mother bank.” In the later reports the bank appears 
as having twenty-five branches. Thirty-nine thousand 
three hundred and fifty-nine persons, firms, and corpora- 
tions subscribed to the stock, and were entitled so far as 
they were residents of the United States to vote at the first 
election of directors. Pains were taken to procure foreign 
subscriptions, by opening an office in London for paying 
dividends. In 1831 foreigners held 81,050 shares in all. 
The voting power of the share of stock was attempted to 
be graded and diminished as the number of shares owned 
by one person increased; but this was nullified by one 
person subscribing, nominally as attorney for others, one 
share each when in fact he owned all. 

By April the bills discounted rose to $20,510,962, about 
$6,000,000 were due from state banks, its notes in circula- 
tion were nearly $5,000,000, its specie was $1,811,839, its 
public deposits were $11,000,000, rising in October to 
$24,746,000; it held $1,154,000 of state banknotes and 
deposits by state banks of $1,547,000 in July, and individ- 
ual deposits of $3,023,000. Inthe last of December, 1816, 
its own stock rated at from 37 to 42; in January, 1817, at 
73 to 77, in April at 81, in June at 98, in July at 100 to 
103, in August at 140 to 147, in September at 150, from 
which it fell in 1818to 110, but in 1832 we find it again at 
125. By July ist, 1818, its discounts of all kinds rose to 
$41,000,000, its advances to branch offices to $39,000,000, 
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its state bank deposits to $2,194,000, deposits by public 
offices $7,967,000, and individual deposits to $4,786,000. 
I do not find that its discounts exceeded $70,428,070, 
which it reached in May, 1832. Of these $44,874,893 
were ‘‘bills discounted on personal security,” and $23,- 
052,972 were ‘‘domestic bills of exchange.” * In Feb- 
ruary, 1832, its notes issued were $42,118,452, and specie 
$6,799,753. These figures indicate a business equal to that 
of three Chemical Banks. 

In 1819 the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Chief Justice Marshall delivering the opinion, in the cases 
of McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, and Osborn vs. The 
Bank of the United States (9 Wheaton, 738), decided in 
the first named that the Act of Congress incorporating the 
bank was constitutional, and in the second that a state 
law taxing banks would be void as applied to the Bank 
of the United States. Marshall’s opinions are all usually 
classed as ‘‘profound.” In this case the point which 
Marshall needed to make was that such a bank had been 
necessary to enable the federal government to perform 
the powers delegated to it. These powers were chiefly 
those of collecting the revenue, coining money and regu- 
lating the value thereof, regulating commerce between the 
States, making customs duties equal at all ports, and per- 
haps that of preventing the States from emitting bills of 
credit either directly from their treasuries or indirectly 
through banks. The national government had found itself 
without a currency in which it could collect customs duties 
equally. Imports sought Baltimore in preference to 
Boston because banknotes circulating at Baltimore were 
worth twenty-five per cent less than Boston notes in 
gold. This made the duties on imports a fourth less at 
Baltimore than at Boston. The government was com- 
pelled by the defective quality of such a currency to com- 
mit a swindle every time it paid a debt. Through a na- 
tional bank, and in no other available way, could it obtain 


2 Report No. 460, Vol. r of Reports of Bank of United States. 
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a uniform currency redeemable in coin, and return to a 
circulation of coin itself. It had reached a pass where it 
could not collect a revenue or maintain its own credit, 
even at twenty per cent below par, without creating a 
national specie-paying bank. 

In the early operation of the bank the chief difficulties 
to be surmounted were the natural hostility of the state 
banks to a mammoth institution which was compelled to 
loan at six per cent, while they had usually loaned at 
seven; which could not get its stock taken without absorb- 
ing seven millions in coin, at a time when few but banks 
held any coin, and they in all held only $15,000,000; which 
was founded expressly to be the custodian of government 
deposits amounting to $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, which, 
but for it, would be held by them; and to enforce a return 
to specie payments when the state banks had found that 
they could divide largest dividends when their notes were 
most depreciated. 

The first payment by the subscribers to the stock was 
squarely made, and placed the bank in running order 
with $1,750,000 in specie. The second payment was in 
part ‘‘financiered” in a way that was much criticised. 
Notes of the subscribers, or checks drawn on specie-pay- 
ing banks, were in some cases accepted as the equivalent 
of coin, and these notes were renewed and ‘‘carried.” 
The bank did not get directly from its subscribers the 
$7,000,000 in coin promised by their subscriptions, and re- 
quired by its charter. Perhaps it could not. It seems to 
have used its credit or its stocks in Europe to borrow or 
purchase and import’ between 30th July, 1817, and Decem- 
ber 5th, 1818, $7,511,750.53 in specie. If its subscribers 
had paid another $7,000,000 in coin the bank would have 
had about $14,000,000 of coin at its very outset, whereas 
its store of specie remained at about $7,000,000, and not 
until 1831-2 did it rise to $10,000,000. ‘The specie which 
it imported seems likely to have been used by the bank to 
~~ 4 Testimony of N. Biddle, Prest. Vol. 1, U.S. Bank Reports, p. 352. 
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help its subscribers to pay for the fourth of their stock in 
coin on which it was entitled to live. Its first duty seems 
to have been to act as accoucheur in superintending its 
own birth. 

Mr. Biddle testifies that though the state banks had re- 
sumed nearly six months before this importation of specie 
had arrived,‘ yet the fact that it had been arranged for, and 
that they knew it would arrive, was potent in inducing 
them to enter into the compact with the Bank of the 
United States by which the resumption was affected. 

This compact, which was formally made in writing 
at a convention of delegates from the state banks of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia, called by the 
Bank of the United States, bound the state banks to com- 
mence specie payments on February 2oth, 1817; that the 
balances due the United States in those banks be trans- 
ferred to the Bank of the United States and be paid off by 
it on July Ist, but that before calling on the state banks 
for the balances which would accumulate in their hands 
between February 20th and July ist the Bank of the 
United States should have discounted for individuals in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia to the 
extent of six millions of dollars, and that if any of the state 
banks should become embarrassed in their efforts to main- 
tain specie payments the Bank of the United States should 
assist them, and in turn the state banks should assist the 
branches of the Bank of the United States in their locali- 
ties, and should reduce their ‘‘affairs,” 7. e., ‘‘ circula- 
tion and discounts,” within the just limits indicated by 
their respective capitals. The balances due by the state 
banks to the United States were the very debt which they 
could not pay in specie, and their inability to pay which 
chiefly blocked resumption. The Bank of the United 
States in accepting transfers of these ‘‘balances’’ became 
substituted for them and assumed their burden so far as 
resuming coin payments on the debt due the government 


1 /d., p. 353+ 
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was concerned. This act involved a loss, in state bank 
notes, which Mr. Biddie estimated at $200,000. The total 
of these balances is stated at $24,746,641.26 on 29th July, 
1817. From this fund the government suddenly withdrew 
$13,000,000, which it applied in payment of its own debt, 
thereby effecting a sudden contraction which was felt in 
a severe curtailment of loans and a drop in prices of all 
stocks, including that of this bank. 

The foregoing outlines constitute the general features 
of the Bank of the United States, considered as a mecha- 
nism. It may well be questioned whether an effective com- 
pact between twenty-five independent banks, each having 
its own capital, whereby all should become the stockholders 
of a central government bank, to make up the capital of 
which a part of the capital of each should be pledged, the 
presidents of each bank constituting together the board of 
directors of the governing institution, would not be a plan 
better adapted to the present expanded condition of the 
country. 

The experience of the existing financial crisis, in 
which the western, southern, and eastern banks have been 
draining each other in a war of mutual distrust, shows that 
any national banking system needs to be brought into or- 
ganized and capitalized union in order to be really strong. 
We have now in the United States 3,788 national banks 
and 3,191 state banks, making in all 6,979. Except as the 
banks of New York City are partially united by a clearing- 
house system, there is no bond of unity, cohesion, or gov- 
ernment among all these units. In England and Wales, 
on the contrary, 108 banks, having 2,337 branches, are 
provided with an effective headship in the Bank of Eng- 
land. In Scotland 1o banks, having 995 branches, come 
under the same headship. In Ireland there are 9 banks 
and 455 branches. 131 parent banks with 3,801 branches 
handle more deposits than our 6,979 banks and are effect- 
ively united. VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 





What Is He Going To Do About It? 


There is a legend that the Indian father, in the old 
days, took his son, as soon as he was fairly out of arms, 
and calmly dropped him in the nearest river. If the boy 
swam ashore, all was well; he was good Indian. If he 
was drowned, it was also well; he was bad Indian. 

Should the American boy just leaving school or college 
read the magazines and newspapers with an eye single to 
his own position, he might well pause and wonder if he be 
not on the edge of a river wherein he may sink or swim, as 
it may happen. If he stops to think, and the American 
boy can think, his Indian forerunner had an easy task; 
for at least he knew his river. Does the boy to-day know 
his river? If he doesnot, he will probably drown. There 
are a few unfortunates who fancy they have life-preservers 
in the property left them by their parents, and cannot 
drown. These often explore the bottom quite early in the 
voyage of life. 

It was a comparatively placid stream that lay before 
the boys who came to the brink forty years ago. All 
trades were open to them, the professions were not con- 
gested, and store, office, counting-room, and shop gave 
manly occupations wherein a young man of even indiffer- 
ent ability could safely swim on to a comfortable living 
and perhaps to fortune. The school or college graduate 
to-day finds a very different state of affairs, and what he is 
going to do about it is certainly a vital question. 

First, the conditions. Second, his equipment. Last, 
what does he think about it? The conditions to-day in 
work and business are unlike any that have existed before. 
First, the girl! For a million years the girl has not been 
considered atall. To-dayshemust be. She isin the store, 
in the counting-room, the office, in every business. The 
old sign in the window has been changed. It now reads 
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‘*Girl Wanted.” She has pushed the clerk off his high 
stool, and the young fellow tramping the streets in search 
of a place finds the girl applying for the same job—and 
getting it, too. And he knows exactly why. She is not 
willing to work for less, but she can. She is neater, more 
painstaking, lives for less money, wastes less, saves more, 
neither smokes or goes to the saloon, pays her debts 
better, runs less into debt, is more amenable to correction 
and discipline. She likes business and business ways, and 
she’s in it to stay. The boy has fancied she would quit 
pretty soon and be married. She’s not in such haste about 
that now, and if she marries, it is often only to enlarge 
her activities as a business woman. The girl is a factor in 
the struggle for existence before the boy. She is every- 
where in business. She is not going into active business 
life—she is there. The fact of her sex has nothing to do 
with the question. The girl is practically only another 
and often smarter boy competing for the same job. 

What is the young man’s equipment in competition 
with the young woman in the terrible struggle for exist- 
ence that marks the business life of our cities? He is 
physically stronger, and yet physical strength, in bank, 
counting-room, and office, practically counts for very little. 
As clerk, book-keeper, accountant, typewriter and ste- 
nographer, his education is not one whit better than hers. 
In moral equipment she is his superior, and morals have 
commercial value. He will in the long run be the better 
employee, because he has staying power to reach the 
higher positions. And this is all. The boy and the girl 
clerk are pretty fairly matched, with the girl perhaps 
slightly the better. 

What does he think about it? This: The girl has 
qualities that commend her to employers. He must have 
the same, or lack employment. He has to recognize that 
the places now occupied by ever-increasing throngs of 
girls will not again be occupied permanently by boys 
alone. There is that way no thoroughfare. He will not 
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sit down on the fence and rail at the girls. He will take 
some other road. The clerk’s high stool is only a step- 
ping-stone. If the boy takes it at all, it will be only as a 
means to something better. Let the girl keep the place 
she fills better than he ever can. 

The American boy of every generation until this one 
has been free to enter the trades, and he has made the 
finest machinist, ship-builder, carpenter, and general 
workman the world has ever seen. Only yesterday the 
foreigner suddenly slammed the doors of all the trades in 
his face, and he stands before these closed doors be- 
wildered, angry, and apparently helpless, without a trade 
or even the right to learn a trade, or to practise it if he 
should learn it. The labor unions with apparent unan- 
imity refuse to allow the native young man to learn or to 
practise any trade unless he surrenders his manhood to 
the dictates of an irresponsible private club of workmen. 
He cannot even change from one trade to another. If a 
tailor, pinched by poverty, try to feed his children by 
working at night as a waiter in restaurant or beer garden, 
the Waiters’ Union will drive him into the streets. Let 
his children starve, but Adolphe must not lose his tips. 

This is the most serious problem ever placed before 
the young men of any generation. What the American 
boy will do about it, what he can do about it, is something 
that vitally concerns every citizen in these United States. 
To understand what may possibly be done by the young 
men of to-day, it may be well to notice what was done by 
the young men of a former generation. At one time all 
common hand labor was performed by native Americans. 
With the spread of railroads came an increased demand 
for unskilled labor, and this demand was almost wholly 
met by the Irish emigrant. The Irish in turn were sup- 
planted by the still cheaper labor of the Chinese and 
Italians. The cowboy is to day almost the only native 
American unskilled laborer. Unskilled labor is monopo- 
lized by foreigners. ‘‘Harvesters’’ or temporary so- 
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journers come over here for work in the busy season, often 
staying only long enough to scrape together sufficient 
to support them in comparative idleness at home. Added 
to this, the steam-shovel and rock-drill have taken the 
place of tens of thousands of laborers in all road and canal 
work. Less skilled labor is required than at any time be- 
fore. Besides all this, the American boy has learned one 
lesson thoroughly—low skill, low wages. He doesn’t in- 
tend to be a mere laborer. If he is found in the lowest 
ranks of labor, it is only because he is mentally or physi- 
cally disabled, or because he must wait till he can find 
something better. 

In like manner all the more common mechanical trades 
have been monopolized by foreigners, not wholly because 
they wished to push the native boy out, but because the 
boy is quite willing to stay out. He sees that the trades 
are in a state of transition, and that unskilled labor is rap- 
idly changing into skilled labor. The car-driver becomes 
a motor-man, the stable-man becomes an engineer in a 
power-house, and the lamp-lighter drops his torch to tend 
adynamo. Science continually tends to destroy old fields 
of labor and create others, and to demand of all laborers 
increased and increasing skill. To illustrate we may take 
the comparatively unskilled labor of bricklaying. Within 
the past decade the artist has invaded the brickyard, and 
new styles, shapes, and colors have been produced in bricks, 
and terra cotta has been raised to a fine-art product. It 
is not enough now that the bricklayer pile bricks in mo- 
notonous rows of ‘‘ headers and stretchers,” or build a pier 
with a hole in it and call it a fireplace. With the new 
bricks coming from our yards, his wall must be an artistic 
creation, and his fireplace worthy the modern palace in 
which it may stand. The American artist has also invaded 
the glass-house, and with new pots of color has created the 
most wonderful and beautiful window glass the world ever 
saw, and it follows that the glazier must be an artist, too. 
It is not now enough to drive ‘‘ points” and spread putty: 
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he must be able to carry out to an artistic result the ideas 
of the artists who design the splendid windows of to-day. 

In addition to all this the boy of to-day, even while at 
school, has learned something of the trades, and as a result 
he has acquired a healthy disrespect for the traditions of 
the trades. For generations young men have been taught 
that the common trades are a deep mystery, initiation 
therein requiring long years of apprenticeship. The trade 
schools have shown that this is not so, and that all the 
more common handicrafts, bricklaying, paper hanging, 
plastering, simple carpentry, mason work, etc., are ex- 
tremely simple, and that, with the usual allowance of 
American ‘‘ gumption,” a very fair degree of skill may be 
gained by any intelligent boy, under a good teacher, in a 
comparatively short time. Moreover, the boy to-day rec- 
ognizes that the antique rubbish about the ‘‘jack of all 
trades good at none”’ is rubbish. 

The American of the first two hundred years of our 
history was in a dozen trades and a master at all. He 
could swing an axe in the forests with extraordinary skill, 
and was mason, bricklayer, plasterer, gardener, fisherman, 
sailor, and soldier at will. ‘Three generations ago the fisher- 
farmers of Massachusetts Bay had every man his tiny shoe 
shop in his yard. The fish scrap-heap and the leather 
scrap-heap on the shore roads were pungent witnesses to the 
fact that the dwellers in the little ‘‘green-blinded houses”’ 
were farmers, fishermen, and shoemakers as the season 
served. They plowed their fields in May, and the bay in 
summer, and pounded a lapstone when fields and flood 
were frozen. They were masters of three trades and 
jacks at none, and could man a ‘‘Constitution,” as 1812 
demonstrated. To-day in many a rural village are native 
Americans good at a dozen jobs, from preaching a sermon 
to riding a mower—skilled, as a man should be, in many 
things. 

These are the aspects of the trades that strike the 
American boy just out of school. If he hesitates about 
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entering the common trades, it is largely because they are 
unskilled. At the same time he recognizes thoroughly 
well that the trades are the foundation of our great pros- 
perity and the surest and safest road to wealth. The 
trade union looks only to wages. The native boy is not 
looking at wages at all. He regards the trades as stepping- 
stones to higher skill, higher workmanship, and higher 
earnings. He hasn’t the least notion of learning bricklay- 
ing for the sole purpose of slapping mortar on bricks for 
wages all his life long. The union promises, and at pres- 
ent obtains, wages (good or bad according to the point 
of view) for all, the skilled and unskilled, the active and 
ambitious, the lazy and the stupid alike. Therein is the 
union wise according to its light. To our young men it 
simply defeats itself, because it leaves no power to rise to 
higher work and wages. 

What will he do about the trades? He will certainly 
go into them, the union to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Not as a laborer for the hire only, but to become a master 
workman, designer, master employer, and builder of his 
own fortunes. He will go into the trades because they are 
the foundations of the arts, because they lead always to 
better things. He will some day command wages as a 
workman that the unions dare not dream about, not 
because the committee or the delegate asks for them, but 
because the public will always pay high wages for high 
skill. 

There is, however, in this matter of the trades one 
unspoken reason in the minds of many young people that 
is a powerful factor in this problem. Until the inter- 
national copyright law was passed the country was swamped 
with European and particularly English fiction. English 
novels and stories still fill our news-stands. In almost the 
entire mass of this foreign fiction there is printed between 
the lines one everlasting lesson—that labor with the hands 
is adisgrace. Even outside of books, in so-called ‘‘so- 
ciety,” there is often an undefined feeling among young 
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people that labor is really and truly disgraceful, and that 
the fathers of the republic were just a little crazy in this 
notion about the dignity of labor. This feeling bars the 
doors to the trades more effectively than anything inherent 
in the trades themselves. Unfortunately the boy who 
looks at the surface of things is guided very largely by this 
unAmerican, aristocratic, and cruel advice (cruel because it 
is all so vain and foolish, cruel because the sense of the 
world is coming to be that no man shall have who earns 
not). 

It should be observed that one of the great trades is 
being almost completely ignored by our young men. The 
farmer’s boy deserts the farms and seeks the cities. Is he 
wise ? It is true this industry is depressed and apparently 
unprofitable. The enormous advance in the facilities for 
producing food in this country has actually resulted in the 
production of too much food, and the prices are low. This 
cannot long remain so, because the non-producers increase 
at an accelerating rate while the producers decline just as 
fast. The farm is said to be dull, lonely, and the farmer’s 
life hard and unprofitable and uncertain. All these things 
are being rapidly changed. The trolley road is com- 
pletely changing the social life of the farm. Farming is 
becoming a manufacture and more of an exact business, 
and it must in the nature of things before long become, 
what it once was, a safe and profitable industry demanding 
the highest skill, and giving ample reward for all its labor. 
The old ‘‘ homestead” of the poets may indeed disappear, 
with all its bad drainage, malaria, and pretty sentiment. 
The food manufacturer is the coming man in the world’s 
greatest business. 

One other almost unspoken argument has been pre- 
sented to the boy of to-day in this question of what he 
shalldo. This isa feeling that is spreading among cer- 
tain of the clearer thinkers among our young people, that 
it is not all of life to get rich; that there are ideal ways of 
living, not exactly profitable, but delightful. The art-life, 
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in allits ever-growing opportunities, leads to splendid liv- 
ing. Not the “living” of the wage earner, but the living 
out of all the possibilities of life. Many now stop and con- 
sider whether it is not better to do the work that is delight- 
ful than to earn much money, whether it be not better to 
do something that supplies a few modest wants and that 
pays the grand wages of respect, honor, admiration, and 
the love of men. Which shall it profit a man most, to 
live for the sake of life, or to sell the life for stocks and 
bonds that neither satisfy the heart or feed the soul ? 
There is placed before every generation new problems, 
new conditions of life and business. Obstructions are the 
stones out of which character is built. If the boy of to- 
day has new difficulties before him, it is certain that these 
very things will make of him a new kind of a man. We 
can only guess at what he will be from what his father is. 
He is the son of the republic. If the American spirit be 
in him, he will find his honorable place in the world’s 
work. If the foreign spirit be in him—the spirit of con- 
tempt for labor, the frantic spirit of hurry to be rich, the 
spirit of the gambler with fortune, he will probably drown 
—he is bad Indian. CHARLES BARNARD. 











Our Working Women. 


With the object of eventually establishing a method 
of relieving self-supporting women who have passed mid- 
dle life from the severe hardships which they now endure 
through lack of employment, the Working Women’s So- 
ciety is conducting a general investigation of the condition 
of working women in this State. It is the purpose of this 
article to present the result of the investigations thus far 
conducted, and a plan for permanently rectifying the evils 
found. 

In seeking employment for middle-aged women in 
shops and factories, the invariable reply of employers is, 
‘* We prefer younger women and girls.” This preference 
is due largely to the fact that younger women generally 
reside with parents, and therefore have smaller living ex- 
penses and are able to work for lower wages than the 
entirely self-supporting women can exist upon. 

The fact that the majority of women who have been 
employed for years in shops and factories are physically 
unable to adapt themselves to other employments has 
been proven again and again by those who have tried 
domestic service. Numbers of positions have been secured 
for these women in families, but they always return, their 
common plea being that they are not strong enough to ful- 
fill the duties required of them. 

Investigation has thus far been confined to the women 
in homes, the women in public institutions, the number 
of beneficial societies for women, the number of women at 
present employed, together with average weekly wages 
and length of time employed yearly. In response to re- 
quests sent to public institutions, thirty-five counties sent 
reports of superintendents of the poor, but in some of these 
reports the sex, and in many the number of women of 
mature years, was not given, and there was no means of 
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obtaining the average age. We have therefore reported 
the number of inmates of both sexes, and in order to show 
the enormous amount spent in charity in this State, we 
have given expenditures as far as learned. 

In the almshouses of the thirty-five counties report- 
ing, there were present January Ist, 1892, 11,000 inmates. 
This does not by any means represent the whole number 
relieved during the year. In many reports neither the 
number who died during the year nor the number of tran- 
sients was given; we were therefore not able to ascertain 
the average. The census of 1880 shows that in the entire 
sixty counties of the State there were but 12,462 inmates. 
The cost per capita in the above-mentioned counties 
ranged from seventy-seven cents to $2.17 per week, and 
the amount spent for relief of all poor in these counties 
was $4,377,632.64. 

Of the few homes provided for women, comparatively 
a small number are free. The inmates are generally 
women who have become reduced in circumstances, with 
some exceptions in working women who have found friends 
willing to pay for their admission. In the homes report- 
ing, namely, St. Luke’s, Samaritan, Chapin, Home for 
Aged and Infirm Hebrews, Montefiore, Peabody, Home 
for Old Men and Aged Couples, and Home for Aged and 
Infirm, Order of Benai Berith, the number of inmates was 
590, about one half of whom were women. The expendi- 
ture for the year was $157,648.74. 

By advice of Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Labor Commis- 
sioner, we have obtained the numbers given below by 
adding forty per cent to the figures given in the census of 
1880. We find that the number of persons engaged in 
gainful occupations in this State is at present 2,638,502, 
and in New York City the number thus engaged is 718,727, 
two fifths of whom are women. It is certainly safe to say 
that there are 250,000 women engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions in this city. Seven per cent of these are either 
widowed, divorced, or separated from husbands, and over 
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ten per cent, or 27,000, are married. Ten per cent of our 
working women are over forty-five years of age, and three 
per cent are over sixty years of age. 

In 1880, the average wage at mechanical industries 
was but a little above $6 per week; the amount spent in 
clothing in the United States was but $7.38 per capita 
yearly, and the amount spent in bread was $4.50 per capita 
yearly. From this statement it is evident that all do not 
have sufficient food or clothing, and we shall show that 
under present conditions all cannot obtain employment. 
While the opportunities for employment have greatly in- 
creased since that date, there is no reason to believe that 
wages have increased; on the contrary, the enormous in- 
crease through immigration in the number of toilers, and 
the introduction of machinery which renders it possible for 
women and children to fill positions hitherto occupied by 
men, has resulted in great reductions of wages in many 
industries. A striking illustration of this may be found in 
the wire mills of Pennsylvania. At a comparatively recent 
date machinery for spooling wire has been introduced, and 
Polish women are employed at $4 and $6 per week where 
men formerly received $12 per week. These women lift 
an average of three thousand pounds of wire per day. In 
brass and iron mills, where men formerly received $15, 
women are employed for $6 per week. 

The average season yearly during which women are 
employed in this city is but eight months. Of the 250,000 
working women 75,000 must be out of work one third of 
the time, thus proving a menace to those employed. 

An investigation of ten of the best paying trades in 
which women are engaged, in nine principal cities of the 
United States, shows that the cost of living for working 
women in their own families is nine per cent higher in 
New York than in any other city save Brooklyn, and five 
per cent higher than in Brooklyn. The cost of board for 
working women in New York ranges from $3 per month, 
where women employed in sweat shops sleep on piles of 
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clothing, and subsist upon stale beer and black bread, to 
$7 per week in private boarding houses. Few, however, 
seek the latter. The majority live in furnished rooms, 
cooking their food over gas or oil, and getting their meals 
haphazard, as time and money permit. Some live in so- 
called homes, where board is furnished for from $2.25 to 
$6 per week, occupying rooms with four and six others. 
Many women who live in furnished rooms do not see 
meat more than once a week; this is particularly true 
of those past middle life. Case after case is known of 
women, who, aside from rent, subsist upon $1 per week. 
Fortunately the majority of working women drop out of 
life before old age comes to them; but those who reach 
that period endure hardships untold, and often incredible, 
rather than to become a burden upon the public. These 
women are usually employed at the poorest paid labor, 
such as bag-making, fruit-canning, cap-finishing, bead 
work, knitting, wholesale millinery, etc. 

Added to the hardships above mentioned is the fact 
that men are entering largely into employments hitherto 
considered as belonging strictly to women. Men are em- 
ployed at hats, caps, suspenders, dressmaking, cloakmak- 
ing, washing in laundries, etc. The majority of whole- 
sale suit houses employ Poles, Hungarians, and Italians, 
at reduced rates of wages. Ten years ago these positions 
were filled entirely by women. 

In many factories women pay for needles, machine 
oil, and for repairing of machines, and are obliged to lose 
the time while machines are being repaired. It is often 
the case that those who are willing to fee the forewoman 
receive the best paying work. In many fashionable dress- 
making establishments women are compelled to sit on 
chairs without backs, employers claiming that they sew 
faster if they have no temptation to lean back. Some em- 
broidery houses compel folders to stand all day, not even 
furnishing seats during lunch hour. 

As before stated, our middle-aged women are physi- 
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cally unfitted for domestic service. Their introduction into 
the household only means the loss of position to others; 
for while the demand for efficient domestic service is very 
great, the market is over-stocked with the inefficient. 
Turn which way we may, every trade and calling in New 
York City is over-supplied. A lawyer, advertising fora 
stenographer, received two hundred and seventeen appli- 
cations in one day. A Vesey Street firm advertised for 
five women to address circulars. At eight o’clock in the 
morning the applicants crowded three flights of stairs and 
lined the street for half a block. A Brooklyn firm adver- 
tised for women to make lamp shades. It took only half a 
day to learn, but women were expected to give two weeks’ 
time. Fifty woman, however, were turned away. 

Under such disheartening conditions existence for 
working women seems incredible, general morality impos- 
sible; but it is shown on the best authority that the highest 
percentage of immorality exists among the women of no 
occupation, and the next highest among domestics. Priva- 
tion seems to serve as a barrier between these working 
women and immorality, and the sore temptations always 
besetting them prove their heroic character. 

There are numerous institutions for the benefit of the 
immoral, but the aids to morality are small indeed; yet 
‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Statistics prove that but one person in eight hundred is 
permanently redeemed from immorality. Still, while un- 
told wealth and energy are spent in raising fellow creatures 
out of the depths of shame, the gate is not shut against 
the floodtide of poverty that is ever forcing the helpless 
downward. Even the immoral find many competitors, for 
while paths of shame are always open to them, women’s 
souls are cheap. 

On January Ist, 1892, there were in New York City 
1,056 organizations and institutions of which working 
people were almost exclusively the beneficiaries. This 
number does not include the various beneficial societies 
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connected with our five hundred churches, which societies 
range from one to tenineachchurch. During the previous 
year the above-mentioned organizations gave 361,805 
lodgings. Ten institutions gave 1,335,246 meals. Our 
free hospitals treated 1,047,866 cases. Upward of 15,000 
women lodged in our station-houses. 

Statistics prove that of dependents on charity men are 
largely in the majority. Savings banks show that women 
deposit nearly double the amount deposited by men, which 
proves that, even with such wages as are cited below, 
women take more thought for the future than men; per- 
haps not altogether wisely, for they can do so only at the 
cost of health and comfort. 

During the decade ending January Ist, 1880, the in- 
crease of crime was twenty-six per cent higher than the 
increase of population. Of inmates in state’s prisons at 
that date, but six per cent were women, while in work- 
houses and houses of correction forty-six per cent were 
women. At present, among male criminals ten per cent 
are laborers, and fifty-three per cent were in poor health 
at the time the crime was committed. Of children in re- 
formatories fully seventy per cent are the offspring of 
parents having no accumulations; thirty per cent are 
children of laborers; and twelve per cent are the children 
of parents inheriting epilepsy or insanity. Of the insane 
in the asylums of the State fifty-five per cent are women, 
and the largest number of these are domestics, thus 
proving that those engaged for the longest hours at 
occupations from which the mind has no diversion, are 
most subject to insanity. This is also proven among male 
patients, of whom the highest percentage are laborers. At 
the same time our charitable institutions show that the 
largest number of beneficiaries come from these two 
classes—domestics and laborers. 

The following table gives the length of season and 
average wages of skilled workers in eighty-seven indus- 
tries in this city: 
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The census of 1880 shows that while the ratio of in- 
crease in population was but thirty per cent, the ratio of 
increase in defective classes, that is, blind, deaf mutes, 
idiots, and insane, was one hundred and fifty-five per cent. 

Statistics prove that the defective, dependent, and 
criminal classes are rapidly increasing, and they also prove 
that at the root of the matter lie long hours of labor, 
impaired health, and starving stomachs on the one hand, 
and idleness and ease on the other; and until we awake 
to the fact that either extreme is a menace to the mental, 
moral, and physical development of mankind, there will 
be no relief. 

Such conditions account for the failure of business en- 
terprises, for the consumer has no means of purchasing. 
The solution of the social problem does not lie in low 
wages and charity. Given just wages, there will be no 
question of the mental, moral, and physical development 
of the working people or of the success of business under- 
takings. 

While we realize that the shortening of hours of labor 
and the demand for higher wages is of the utmost import- 
ance, and we urge most earnestly the organization of 
working women for these purposes, we also realize that 
increased invention and immigration must of necessity 
always render the position of the middle-aged more or less 
uncertain; wetherefore recommend a system of insurance, 
endowed if possible by the State or by individuals, and in- 
creased by the weekly or yearly payment of a certain sum 
from all women under forty-five years of age, which sum 
shall mature at the age of fifty in the form of an annuity 
for working women. It must be evident that such a plan 
would not only secure comfort and independence to those 
whose days of labor should be over, but it would eventually 
release the State from its burden of pauperism, insanity, 
and crime; for it is unquestionable that the relief which 
such an arrangement would insure to minds now harassed 
by the terrible uncertainties of the future would result in 
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the propagation of a race freed from these evils; it would 
be, moreover, an incentive to higher wages if the amount 
of annuity depended upon the amount paid by the bene- 
ficiary. 

With this object in view, we strongly recommend the 
organization of working women into insurance clubs similar 
to those at present existing in the cigar trade. Twenty- 
five cents paid weekly to the Cigar-Makers’ Union insures 
relief in sickness or when out of employment, traveling 
expenses when in search of employment, and five hundred 
and fifty dollars at the end of fifteen years; the same 
amount paid weekly for twenty-one years to a life insur- 
ance corporation matures only five hundred and fifty dollars 
at the death of the insured. 

The plan may be considered by some as a step toward 
paternalism, but we do not so regard it. The responsi- 
bility of the state for the well-being of the individual can- 
not be more strongly marked than it now is by the support 
of those whom social or industrial conditions render help- 
less. That the obligations of state and individual are 
mutual is proven through the state support given those 
who devote their lives to its protection; surely, those who 
devote a lifetime to increasing its industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity are entitled to protection equally with those 
who defend its interests in war or guard them in times of 
peace. ALICE L. WOODBRIDGE. 





Ethics of Journalism. 


That every man thinks he can be an editor is a trite 
proverb with a hard-shelled grain of truth in it. The 
fact is that the relation of the newspaper to the reader in- 
volves an interdependence not fully realized on either side. 
The editor may conscientiously try to place himself in 
touch with his public, or he may assume the position of 
self-appointed leader or even of dictator. He may set 
himself up as a censor and court of public appeal, or may 
present in his editorial and news columns merely a reflec- 
tion of the sentiments and doings of his readers. In 
newspaper morals there are black crows and white. The 
white is always the rara avis. In enterprise there are the 
conservative and the liberal, the truthful and the sensa- 
tional. The point with the publisher is, generally, which 
will best please his patrons, or the public from which he 
hopes to win patrons; the point with the editor, how best 
to please the publisher and increase his own reputation 
and salary. This may be a bare arraignment. Well, 
anatomy is not an esthetic study, but the bony skeleton is 
necessary for the perfect symmetry of form and the 
rounded lines of beauty. 

The interdependence of newspaper and reader is one 
of mutual benefit and enjoyment. The man of affairs 
must read a newspaper, first, because it has to do with the 
practical affairs in which he is interested; second, because 
he must keep in touch with the doings of the day; and 
third, because of the entertainment and education it affords 
him. Is there any necessity for a closer study of news- 
paper methods by the reader in order that more benefit 
may come to him in either of these directions? The editor 
constantly studies and watches his public. The more 
alert and progressive he is, the more he watches and re- 
flects, the stronger is his influence upon the opinions, the 
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business interests, and the lives of his readers. Certainly 
the study should not be one-sided. Understanding of the 
methods by which a newspaper is made and conducted will 
enable the reader to form a more accurate judgment con- 
cerning it, to weigh properly certain statements and to 
discount others. The reader is prone to accept with un- 
questioning faith the statements of his favorite journal, 
and to permit it to doa large share of his thinking,—a 
course which inevitably leads to mental indolence. His 
own professional or routine duties are the absorbing topics 
of his daily thought. Other matters, weighty in them- 
selves and properly a part of his intellectual life, vital to 
his citizenship and to his own development, are accepted 
without serious reflection from the newspaper upon which 
he relies, and its opinions are adopted and reiterated as his 
own. 

The daily journal of to-day may be said to have five 
departments, in relative importance as follows: domestic 
local news, telegraph news, editorial writing, cable re- 
ports or foreign correspondence, and miscellany. The 
latter includes contributed articles on the topics of the 
day, sketches, essays, poems, stories, and selections of in- 
teresting reading matter meant especially to entertain and 
instruct. The mechanical processes of making a news- 
paper, the department of illustration, and the typographi- 
cal make-up, are important, but have less direct relation to 
the reading public. 

The reader is, as a rule, more closely interested in the 
local and domestic news than in any other department of 
the paper. The larger and more dignified the journal, the 
less the weight attached to purely local happenings by it and 
by its readers; yet interesting, accurate, and well-written 
local and domestic news is the size gua non of a good jour- 
nal. This news is gathered by a corps of reporters under 
the direction of a city editor, or collected and sent to the 
newspaper by a news agency similarly organized, and is 
supplemented by the reports of a staff of local and special 
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correspondents and such special agencies as are available 
at the time of the event which the editor wishes ‘‘ covered.” 
The reporters are either regularly salaried men or are 
‘*space writers.” In the latter case their financial returns 
depend upon the quantity of really good news matter which 
they can produce and which is accepted by the paper. 
Under these conditions there is, of course, a tendency to 
make the most of facts, and often to enlarge upon them 
and to draw for details on the imagination. Although the 
city editor and his assistants are supposed to check this 
tendency, as a matter of fact an article which is bright, 
newsy, and entertaining, and contains nothing libellous, is 
likely to pass their scrutiny successfully where an uninter- 
esting statement of the actual facts would be rejected. A 
good space worker can evolve from a simple incident half 
a column of attractive reading matter. Space, however, 
on a large city daily, is valuable, and as a rule the aim is 
to present facts. A certain metropolitan daily paper has 
three rules posted in its editorial and news room: ‘‘I. 
Accuracy; 2. Accuracy; 3. Accuracy.” Yet there are 
newspapers which achieve more success in that direction, 
if at the loss of what may be termed a ‘‘ popular style.” 
When the written news in ready for the editor’s in- 
spection, it is termed ‘‘copy.” This is the foundation of 
newspaper work. Whether the news be ‘‘telegraph,” 
‘*cable,” ‘‘local,” or ‘‘ miscellany,” much of its value de- 
pends upon the judgment, accuracy, and happy expression 
of the writer. There are a certain number of events to be 
covered. At any cost, something must be written about 
them. The characteristics which enable a man to know 
the right amount and the way to write it make him the 
valuable newspaper man. ‘Tonsof manuscript are rejected 
because their writers are unfamiliar with journalistic 
standards of judgment, or ignore the necessity of consider- 
ing space and time in preparing copy for publication. 
Terseness in general is a saving characteristic. Condensa- 
tion is highly rated. To the point, yet not abrupt, should 
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be the effort. The exact amount of space to be devoted to 
a particular subject cannot be fixed by rule; it must depend 
upon the pressure of other news, the early preparation and 
receipt of the article, and its probable acceptability with 
readers. ‘The character of the journal for which it is in- 
tended is also a factor to be considered. A long and 
‘* sporty’ account of a prize-fight would be as obviously 
out of place in the Evening Post or the New York Tribune 
as would a synopsis of a baccalaureate sermon in the 
Morning Journal or the Daily America. The details of a 
social scandal, brought into legitimate publicity by the 
courts, would be eagerly accepted by certain journals and 
as promptly rejected, or at least condensed to a minimum 
of news, by others. 

Practical business men and professional men find 
themselves in constant relations with the public press. Its 
argus eyes are ever watchful for anything in their lives 
which will be of interest to the public. Or it may happen 
that the practical man wishes to use the columns of the 
press, desiring to correct a wrong impression, to defend an 
allegation, to exploit his knowledge of a topic under public 
discussion, to describe some remarkable experience or 
accident of which he was an eye-witness. The difficulties 
of composition first assail him. He is using unfamilar 
tools, and handles them bunglingly. With even a slight 
knowledge of the ways of journalism, his task would be 
lighter and his effort more successful. 

However, it is a mistake to suppose that contributions 
to the press, or indeed to many magazines, are accepted on 
merit. Each newspaper has its staff writers and corre- 
spondents, and copy from that source is preferable if 
available. It is true that manuscript submitted is often 
rejected because the writer is not on the contributing list, 
is not known to the editor, and for other reasons; but it is 
also true that a knowledge of journalistic methods will 
cause the acceptance of an article which otherwise would 
fail even to receive a reading. 
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Again, suppose the item is one of news, to be tele- 
graphed for wider distribution through the media of the 
press associations. It is evident that copy to be sent by 
wire should be as nearly as possible in proper form for 
putting in print without alteration. The lot of a telegraph 
editor or reader is not an easy one at best. He is burdened 
with a mass of news from all over the world, and quick 
judgment and heroic methods are necessary to select and 
prepare it for the compositor during the few hours of tele- 
graphic activity. Amn account of an accident affecting 
thousands of readers could be rendered almost worthless by 
the writer’s lack of knowledge of newspaper style and re- 
quirements. Ifastatesman, a clergyman, a professional 
man, or a tradesman is asked by a reporter for a synopsis of 
a speech to be delivered at a convention or on any public 
occasion, the value of a little ‘‘newspaper gumption”’ is 
obvious. Perhaps no man has had more such demands upon 
him than Chauncey M. Depew. If he is to speak at a ban- 
quet or a political meeting, the New York papers send re- 
porters to him. ‘‘Mr. Depew, what are you going to say?” 
or, ‘‘Can you give us your speech for next Thursday 
evening?” The press association sends to him for two 
hundred copies of his address, if an important one, 
to mail to their agents throughout the country. Thus, 
before Mr. Depew’s oration was delivered at the dedication 
of the World’s Fair, a copy of it by mail or telegraph, ora 
competent abstract, was in the office of nearly every news- 
paper in the country. Long experience has taught the 
veteran orator what the newspaper men want and must 
have, and he earns their gratitude by being prepared for 
them. Other public men are not always so willing or able 
to give in advance their public addresses. Yet Mr. Depew’s 
oratory suffers nothing in originality or spontaneity from 
this readiness. President Cleveland has usually in hand 
the well-filled outlines if not the exact manuscript of his 
addresses, which apparently are written with regard to 
their appearance in print. They contain no unguarded 
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expressions; they err, if anything, on the side of generality 
and conservatism. Senator John Sherman, with a whole 
library of financial statements in his head, will rarely 
commit himself beforehand as to what those statements 
will be on a given occasion. -Ex-President Harrison will 
furnish an outline which will be hardly recognized in the 
finished and eloquent speech he evolves from it. But 
these are questions for the editor himself to dispose of, 
the point being that a bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush, especially when the bird is to be cooked in a hurry. 
A clergyman who wishes to extend his circle of hearers to 
include the general public will do wisely to have in readiness 
for the inevitable reporter of the local paper convenient 
notes of doings in his parish, and abstracts or full copies 
of his sermon on any important occasion. If he knows 
how to prepare the matter in a style acceptable to the 
newspaper, so much the better is his chance of reaching 
the desired end and challenging public interest and public 
opinion. 

Information is wanted all the time and on all subjects, 
but it must be given in the way in which it is wanted and 
at the point where it is needed. 

If aknowledge of these outlined requirements is of value 
to citizens in other walks of life, it must be indispensable 
to the man who would make newspaper work his occupa- 
tion. News columns and telegraph wires are burdened 
every day with execrable English, colloquialisms, slang 
phrases, and inaccuracies which hurried editing cannot 
weed out. Baseball grounds and racing tracks furnish a 
cant gibberish which is unintelligible or at least painfully 
obscure to the average reader who is not an expert ora 
‘‘crank” in such matters. 

Note the perverted English of the following excerpt 


from the New York Suz racing columns: 

When straightened out for the home run Charade moved up next the rail, 
followed by Raceland in the centre of the track, Sleipner improving his posi- 
tion when three furlongs from the finish. In the meantime Picknicker 
challenged Terrifier, and after a moment’s tussle passed Daly’s horse and 
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plainly had the race at his mercy, as Illume and Charade had faded half way 
down the hill. When Raceland looked most dangerous he faltered, and left 
Sleipner and Terrifier to battle with the son of Mr. Pickwick. 


And this from the report of a ball game: 

The Louisvilles broke the ice in the second inning by scoring two runs on 
O’Rourke’s base on balls and Pfeffer’s drive into the seats in right field fora 
home run. They added another in the third on Rusie’s muff of Tom Brown’s 
easy fly, Weaver’s sacrifice, and Browning’s single to centre. Then the New 
Yorks decided that there had been fooling enough and promptly hammered 
Colonel Stratton in a way that made him look sheepish. 


These are not extreme examples, but indulgence in 
metaphors peculiar to these sports has reached the height 
of the ridiculous. Other newspapers furnish even more 
flagrant violations of good sense. To say that only those 
who understand the gibberish would read the sporting 
columns is manifestly begging the question. The fault 
arises sometimes from a desire to avoid monotony in de- 
scription, and often from the writer’s meagre command of 
good English prose. 

The same extravagance is observed, though to a less 
degree, in reports of prize-fights and pugilistic encounters. 
A certain quota of trade expressions, technical terms, and 
sporting idioms must of course be conceded, but violence 
to the Queen’s English does not invaribly produce the im- 
pression of vivid and captivating description. 

The elements of propriety and common courtesy do 
not preponderate in the usages of certain newspapers. A 
single example will illustrate. The Duke of Veragua, pre- 
eminently the nation’s guest at this juncture, was welcomed 
with such honors as would be extended in a monarchical 
government on the occasion of the visit of a foreign poten- 
tate. In New York he was presented with the freedom of 
the city—a phrase of doubtful meaning in this country, but 
certainly implying the extreme of hospitality. On his re- 
turn to the metropolis at least two reputable journals pub- 
lished caricatures of the distinguished guest, insinuating 
that he was expectant of further entertainment, and that the 
hospitality of the city was terminated with the self-glorify- 
ing ceremonies attendant upon his first appearance. Ifthe 
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obligation on the city’s part was canceled, there certainly 
were more courteous ways of intimating it. 

The public press in dealing with private and pub- 
lic affairs is allowed privileges here which in other countries 
are strictly prohibited; but the amenities of life need never 
be disregarded. In quite as bad taste was the course of a 
certain newspaper which, on the occasion of the visit of the 
President of the United States to the city of its publication, 
printed at length a list of the campaign scandals and official 
shortcomings which it professed to believe had tarnished 
the career of the distinguished visitor. It is evident that 
the relation of the practical man to journalism here is 
simply the application of the ordinary rules of business 
courtesy. 

From every point of view a better knowledge of the 
ways of the newspaper, which, like those of Ah Sin, are 
peculiar, will be of help to the citizen. A school of jour- 
nalism can never make a newspaper man. Actual ex- 
perience alone can do that. The attempt made a few years 
ago at Cornell University, by Professor Brainerd Smith, 
formerly of the New York Suz, to establish a class in jour- 
nalism, was not entirely successful, but it is safe tosay that 
it was the first of an interesting series of experiments which 
indicate a need of the times; for, especially in city life, 
where the relation of the newspaper to the public is inti- 
mate and vital, a knowledge of how a newspaper is and 
should be conducted will help to make this relation one of 
mutual benefit. CHANNING M. HUNTINGTON. 





Our Labor Outlook. 


A serious condition of affairs in our internal industrial 
arrangements confronts us. Banks are closing, factories 
shut down, business men go into bankruptcy, mines are at 
a standstill, and, worse than all, hundreds of thousands of 
workmen walk the streets without finding employment. 
What is amiss? Where shall we look for the reason of 
this economical upheaval, how bring about a wholesome 
change? That it is the plain duty of our legislators to 
apply the necessary remedy goes without saying. Evi- 
dently, however, the nature of the remedy which should 
be applied is not very plain to them. And here is the 
reason for it. 

The daily press has not given comprehensive general 
reviews at regular intervals of the happenings in the eco- 
nomic field, as it has done with other matters of far less 
importance, such as society affairs and sporting events. It 
neglected and still neglects its duty of furnishing the read- 
ing public with the news of the industrial or labor move- 
ment, except when such news happens to be of a sensational 
kind. Had the daily newspapers done their duty in the 
premises, our lawmakers would certainly be much better 
informed in relation to the need of the hour. In the labor 
question the social question is hidden, and by answering 
the one the other is solved. The present financial and 
industrial crisis, the problem of the unemployed, the 
differences between capital and labor, must be considered 
by impartial minds at the same time if a solution, satis- 
factory to all classes of society, is to be found. 

Outside the silver question, and long before it became 
the burning issue of the day, the problem of the unem- 
ployed demanded consideration. Their number, which 
has reached already enormous proportions, with every day 
becomes larger. If no way out is found before winter, so 
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a well-known delegate declares, soup kitchens must be 
instituted and bread riots cannot be avoided. ‘There are 
at the lowest estimate over 100,000 people in New York 
looking for work, the clothing workers alone numbering 
over 32,000. The building trades are perfectly paralyzed. 
Every day of the week carpenters, painters, bricklayers, 
waiters, cigar-makers, laborers of every kind, arrive from 
Chicago and other western cities. The World’s Fair un- 
doubtedly has something to do with this addition to our 
unemployed working population, but only in so far as it 
attracts for a short time those who are looking for work. 
They leave Chicago and come to New York. Here the 
same experience awaits them. Some stay in the hope of 
underbidding those who have work, others press on to 
different points. Crowd after crowd of workmen come, 
and history repeats itself. The experience of New York 
is the experience of Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
and other cities. On the highways and byways of the 
nation the people out of work can be seen day after day. 
And we don’t mean the tramps, either. Especially hard 
pressed are miners, factory operatives, people in the cloth- 
ing industries and the building trades, mechanics, and 
unskilled laborers of all kinds. The question of the unem- 
ployed is not confined, however, to the United States. 
Very large bodies of working people are without work in 
England, Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Sweden, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, in a number of South American republics, 
and in Australia. 

But what are the working people, the trades unionists, 
doing to bring about a change for the better? With more 
emphasis than ever before the shortening of the working 
day is demanded by organized labor, and demanded in no 
uncertain tones. But such a reform cannot be brought 
about in a day. Time is needed for it, and something 
must be done to relieve the immediate pressure. Here in 
New York the trades unionists have taken hold of the 
matter, and have called various conferences, trying to find 
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out what the mass of the workingmen want the government 
to do. Public relief works are demanded among other 
things. Stress is laid upon the shortening of the hours of 
labor as remedial of deplorable conditions which are fast 
developing into a national if not international calamity. 

In labor circles the trial of the case against Grand 
Chief P. M. Arthur of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, at Toledo, Ohio, September 18th, is awaited 
with great interest. It will be remembered that he was 
sued for $200,000 damages for alleged encouragement of 
the often-quoted strike on the Ann Arbor road. Itisa 
fact not usually known that the United States have 2,700,- 
ooo breadwinning women and girls, outside of their own 
homes, leaving out of the calculation those in domestic 
service. A number of employing concerns, as for instance 
the furniture manufacturers of Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
determined to reduce the hours of work of their employees 
rather than to dismiss a large number. This is also the 
case with quite a number of railroad works. 

Labor Day, now a well-known and specifically Ameri- 
can institution, is upon us. It will be celebrated in the 
usual fashion by parades, mass meetings, picnics, and 
excursions. In New York there are expected to be about 
15,000 men in line this year. The day is awaited with 
peculiar interest, as it is not unlikely that it may give 
occasion for a demonstration of the unemployed. As such 
demonstrations frequently are accompanied by disturbances 
and even riots, the outlook in this respect is anything but 
pleasant. Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco will also witness monster 
parades. 

A very lively discussion among workingmen is caused 
by the revolution machinery, new or improved, is making 
in different industries and throwing people out of work by 
the wholesale. Improved machinery in the leather indus- 
try has deprived thousands of men of work, and type-casting 
machines are doing the same for the type-setters, who 
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laughed three years ago when the subject of type-setting 
machines was mentioned tothem. ‘They do not laugh at 
their ‘‘iron helper” now. Ten years ago 5,000 men were 
working at the E. Thompson steel works in Pittsburg. 
Since then improved machinery has increased the capacity 
of production, and only 2,000 men are needed at the pres- 
ent time. The painting machines which were used at the 
World’s Fair have set the painters thinking, and a new 
bookbinding machine is causing much heart-beating in 
that industry. The new cotton-sifting machine in the 
South and the steam-shovel in western mines are going 
completely to revolutionize those industries, and tens of 
thousands of workmen will soon have to look for other 
employment. 

From British Columbia comes the complaint that Chi- 
nese and Japanese are being imported in large numbers in 
order to displace white laborers, who are discharged be- 
cause the Asiatics, living on less, can consequently work for 
less than the native workingmen. In the fish and lobster 
canneries especially have the Mongolians made their pres- 
ence felt. 

Looking over the industrial situation of Europe, three 
points of interest strike the attentive observer: the monster 
strike of the English coal miners, the position of the Pope 
in labor matters, and the doings of the International Social- 
ist Labor Congress at Zurich. With the strike of the coal 
miners, whose number is variously estimated at from 
190,000 to 250,000, the reader is as familiar as the meagre 
information given by our great dailies can make him. 
The cause of this tremendous economic conflict was a 
twenty-five per cent reduction, which the Miners’ Federa- 
tion refused to accept. This strike is all the more signifi- 
cant as it foreshadows the international coal-miners’ strike 
which is a certainty of the near future. The sentiment of 
a large majority of the coal miners is in favor of sucha 
step, all preparations tend in that direction, and this trial 
of the strength of the organized miners has been definitely 
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determined upon. What will be the outcome no one can 
foresee. 

The young Emperor of Germany has tried in vain to 
conciliate the working masses of his realm, and has aban- 
doned the attempt. The Pope has made a step in the 
right direction by his recommendation that the working 
time of women and children be reduced by international 
regulation. The contrast between the present Pope and his 
predecessor on the one hand and the young emperor on 
the other is a very marked one. 

The congress in Zurich has been a remarkable one, 
no less than eighteen nationalities having been represented 
there. Especially was the strong delegation of the work- 
men of Great Britain a very significant occurrence. Per- 
haps the most important of the measures taken was the 
recommendation of the international introduction of the 
shorter working day and the uncompromising repulsion of 
the anarchistically inclined portion of the labor movement. 

France, which has been treating us with all sorts of 
surprises lately, promises another in the shape of a general 
strike on October 1, because the government, in a fit of 
injudicious braggadocio, has closed the Paris Labor Ex- 
change. The temper of the French is a very uncertain 
quality, as ruling cabinet ministers may find out to their 
cost. On every hand their action in this matter has 
called forth much indignation. Yet he who sows the 
storm shall reap the whirlwind. 

There is much activity in the world of labor in the 
different countries of Europe, and more under the surface 
than people are inclined to believe. In Belgium and 
France the workmen will play a very prominent part in 
the political campaigns, the example set them by the Ger- 
man socialists having spurred them to their greatest efforts. 
The military system of the European nations, which cost 
them last year $813,800,800, is proving to be a far heavier 
burden than they are willing to bear. Austrian workmen 
are demanding the popular vote, and their demonstrations 
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for this object are causing disturbance, as the police have 
proven themselves unable to cope with this movement 
except by the exercise of absolute brutality. 

The condition of the German workingmen continues 
to advance—downward. The eight factory inspectors 
appointed last year have just issued a report upon the 
workers’ condition in Bavaria. They state that the condi- 
tions of labor are becoming worse rather than better, that 
wages are diminishing, and that female labor is on the 
increase. Altogether the report is one to arouse serious 
consideration, all the more as coming from a source which 
would seek to minimize rather than to exaggerate the 
record of industrial misery. This special illustration may 
very well be taken as a general one, characterizing the 
conditions of the German empire. 

Far-away Australia has an active labor movement in 
progress. In Queensland the labor party succeeded in 
electing eighteen members to Parliament, and in other 
parts of the colony this party has been able to make itself 
felt. Many are out of work even there. The Launceston 
Municipal Council and the Tasmanian government intend 
to hasten on public works, in order to relieve acute local 
distress. In New South Wales the butchers, the bakers, 
and the printers are having trouble with their employees. 
The stone masons have succeeded in their efforts to keep 
up wages, while the other trades are fighting hard for the 
same object. Seamen have been warned of a coming 
general reduction of wages. Whether or not it will be 
accepted has not, however, been determined. In Ade- 
laide alone over 3,000 people are out of employment. 

To judge from the general outlook of the labor move- 
ment, Europe and America will give the world something 


to talk about before many weeks have passed. 
EDWARD THIMME. 





Among the Magazines. 


WRITING upon the danger in hasty tariff revision in 
the August Forum, Rafael H. Wolff sounds the sanest note 
that has issued from the Democratic party on this subject 
foralong time. Although a tariff reformer and a Demo- 
crat, he recognizes that the essential difference in the 
relation of American to foreign manufactures is really the 
difference in the wages, social condition, and skill of the 
workmen. Speaking from his own knowledge as a manu- 
facturer, he insists ‘‘that there is very little difference in 
the machinery, appliances, and methods in the best estab- 
lishments on either side (of the Atlantic). But while a 
skilled workman, according to his ability and steadiness, 
earns from two to three dollars a day here, he cannot earn 
more than one-third of that amount in Europe.” He says, 
as any practical man must, that with similar machinery 
and such a difference in wages, competition with European 
manufacturers is impossible. So this difference in wages 
must be approximately covered by protection or the wages 
must fall or business be surrendered by American manu- 
facturers. He also realizes that American wages cannot 
be reduced to the European level; ‘‘the workmen of this 
country would rise in a body to resist such an attempt, 
and it might bring on a struggle more fearful than the 
country has ever witnessed.””’ He very rationally urges, 
therefore, that there is great danger in a hasty or sweeping 
revision of the tariff, and suggests that a commission be 
appointed consisting of prominent manufacturers, experts, 
and a few congressmen, to adjust the tariff to this differ- 
ence in the wage condition. There is force in this sug- 
gestion. If we could once have a recognized principle by 
which the tariff schedule could be economically adjusted to 
the difference in the labor cost in competing countries, the 
commission Mr. Wolff suggests would be very desirable, 
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as it would take the tariff question out of politics. Mr. 
Wolff writes in a rational vein, which his Democratic col- 
leagues would do well to imitate. 


IN this same number ‘‘ An Inside View of Daily Jour- 
nalism”’ from different standpoints is given with a clear- 
ness and a thoroughness that convinces of the intimate 
acquaintance of each writer with the subject. J. W. Kel- 
ler, writing of ‘‘ Journalism as a Career,” graphically pic- 
tures the alluring quality of newspaper work to the young 
reporter, his quick command of income, ‘‘for the first 
year $500 to $700; this is doubled the second year; in the 
third year he is permitted to write ‘on space;’ .. . 
his income next year is $3,000. . . . But $3,000 is his 
income the next year, and the next, and the next, until he 
realizes one day that he has grown old. The most pathetic 
figure in journalism is the man who has grown old in its 
service. Through no fault of his he finds himself without 
a vocation when he most needsit. . . . Journalism is 
essentially a business for young men.”” The author takes 
up, and makes clear by explanation and illustration, all 
‘*the disadvantages of journalism as a permanent voca- 
tion—limitation of income, the insecurity of place, the 
comparative impossibility of ever working except for hire, 
the impersonality of the work, the absolute power which 
the newspaper has over the newspaper man, the constant 
drain upon both mental and physical forces, and the fact 
that old age is almost as fatal to employment as death 
itself.” The advantages of the journalistic vocation—the 
life of infinite variety, the association with quick and vivid 
intellects, the intimate knowledge of the many-sided life, 
the glow of constant action, exultant achievement follow- 
ing swift opportunity, are as impartially set forth; but 
with these all of us, and especially the young men consid- 
ering what their life work shall be, are more familiar. 


SOLITUDE is declared a necessary factor in a complete 
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education by Dr. George Ebers in the article ‘‘ How My 
Character was Formed,” also in the August Forum. 
‘‘Sheep and geese,” he says, ‘‘ become restless when 
separated from the flock: the eagle and lion seek isolation. 
From quiet and solitude spring the greatest thoughts, in- 
ventions, and compositions of art; hence their potentiality 
in character formation.” 


In response to Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ A Look Ahead,” Mr. 
Goldwin Smith contributes to the North American Review 
for August a strong and thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Union.” Dismissing as inconceivable the vision of 
political or even diplomatic unity of the English-speaking 
people of the globe, this writer narrows the idea to a prac- 
tical consideration of the relations between Canada and the 
United States. ‘‘Of the Canadians themselves,”’ he avers, 
‘‘few believe that things can remain forever as they are. 
During a residence of more than twenty years in Canada I 
have seldom met with a Canadian who did not in private 
avow or betray his conviction that a change must some 
day come.”’ Imperial federation, independence, and con- 
tinental union are the three alternatives before the Cana- 
dian people. The first two he considers, and dismisses; 
the last he discusses at length, as ‘‘the best relation be- 
tween the two sections of the race on this continent, and 
the only one on which they can permanently rest.” 


In the same number ‘‘ The Financial Situation” is 
discussed by the Comptroller of the Currency and by the 
Governor of Oregon, the former writing in hopeful vein but 
warning the public not to expect too soon any marked 
change for the better; the latter dealing only in sombre 
generalities, looking before and after, and laying the 
blame of everything that has gone wrong on the Sherman 
silver bill. In her interesting series of papers on home 
life in France the Marquise of San Carlos writes this 
month of ‘‘The French Peasantry.’’ She does not view the 
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subject hopefully, being evidently of the opinion that there 
is as much depravity in the provinces as in Paris. 


‘‘THE criminologist, in his search for the causes of 
crime, cannot in the nature of things accept any blanket 
theory,” says Mr. Carroll D. Wright in his study of ‘‘ The 
Relation of Economic Conditions to the Causes of Crime,” 
in the Annals of the American Academy for May. He takes 
the broad ground that the criminal ‘‘is not a failen being: 
he is an undeveloped individual.” Pauperism and attend- 
ing crime inevitably must follow the unemployed; yet, says 
Mr. Wright, ‘‘employment of the unemployed will not 
crush pauperism andcrime. Universal education will not. 
The realization of the highest hopes of the temperance and 
labor reformers will not. The general adoption of the 
Christian religion will not. But all grand and divine 
agencies working together will reduce them to a minimum 
and make that community which tolerates them indictable 


at the bar of public opinion, the most powerful tribunal 
known.” 


In the Fortnightly Review for August Samuel A. 
Barnet, writing of ‘‘The Poor of the World,” portrays 
the depth and the hopelessness of poverty in India and in 
Europe, and the life of the poor in the United States, alike 
but for the ‘‘ one marked difference,—the poor of America 
have hope; they have not the beaten, despairing look of our 
poor,” and places in pleasant contrast the poor of Japan. 
‘*In India we had been depressed by the hopelessness, in 
China by the ugliness, in America by the wickedness which 
accompanies poverty; in Japan we found the poor touched 
by friendship into hope and real sharers in the national 
life. . . . Will this survive the introduction of the 
industrial system? It is possible, and that Japan may 


teach the West how to deal with the poor.”’ 
FREE LANCE. 





Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be enclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. | 








WHY DO PEOPLE persist in complaining about Mr. 
Cleveland’s unpatriotism in going a-fishing? Can the 
leopard change its spots? If a man is fitted for but one 
vocation, why censure him for following that ? 





THE FOLLOWING items of news, which explain them- 
selves, appeared in the New York Herald of August 15th: 


f 


Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., August 14, | Georgetown, Texas, August 14, 
1893.— President Cleveland and Dr. | 789 3.—The speeches criticising the 
Bryant did not go fishing to-day un- | President’s message were of such an 
til three o’clock. Theyreturned with | incendiary character that the meeting 
a fair catch soon after six o’clock. wound up by burning an effigy of 

Mr. Cleveland. 





THE GUBERNATORIAL contest in Ohio will be watched 
with deep interest throughout the country. With McKin- 
ley and Neal as candidates, the real national issue between 
the two parties is forced into the arena. If Neal should 
be elected, it will conclusively show that, despite the pres- 
ent terrible condition and dreadful prospect, the working 
men are determined to sustain their decision of last No- 
vember. 





THE ONLY HOPE now for speedy, rational relief is for 
the people to speak to Congress emphatically themselves. 
Let business men and laborers unite in holding mass meet- 
ings throughout the country, petitioning Congress to decide 
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upon a liberal use of silver at its market value and call the 
tariff question off until 1896. This would immediately 
restore confidence, revive business, and avert what other- 
wise may be the most disastrous winter of our history. 





THE Evening Post is just now falling foul of the New 
York 7Zimes, characterizing it as a green goods journal 
because, as the Post emphatically asserts, the 7zmes is im- 
posing upon its readers by publishing paid puffs of Chicago 
exhibitors as original news. It is now in order for the 
Times to retaliate by showing the /ost to be a political 
humbug, a vilifier of American statesmen, and an enemy 
of American industries. The public will then be in a fair 
way for having a true picture of both. 





IN ITs painful effort to enthuse over some passage in 
Mr. Cleveland’s message, the New York TZimes says: 
‘* Perhaps the most admirable part of Mr. Cleveland’s mes- 
sage was the singularly clear fashion in which he set forth 
the only principle upon which the United States can use 
silver. . . . That principle is that the less valuable 
and more fluctuating metal can only be used safely and 
honestly when its limit is absolutely fixed.” Does the 
Times not know that this has been the principle upon which 
silver has been used for centuries, and that it is the very 
failure of this principle that has forced the silver question 
to the front and given so much encouragement to bimetal- 
lism that international conferences have frequently been 
invoked to avoid the periodic financial calamities which 
this so-called principle has failed to prevent? This is like 
praising a manufacturer for trying to re-introduce the 
hand-loom as a new discovery. 





IF THERE is a class of people in this community whose 
views are represented by the Evening Post, they must be 
essentially alien in interest, feeling, and civilization. No 
question arises in which American interests are involved in 
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which it does not turn up on the other side. Nothing 
seems to please the Post quite so much as the failure of 
American projects or the misfortune of American laborers. 
Expressing its cynical gratification at the misfortunes of 
the unemployed miners in Colorado, it suggests that they 
could easily find employment as farm laborers, and says, 
‘‘ Of course they will not get as much pay in the fields as 
they did in the mines, but ¢hey ought not, as the wages of 
miners have been extravagantly high.” As if this were not 
enough, it has nearly a column editorial insisting that, 
whether it destroys manufacturing interests or not, the 
tariff slaughter must go on, declaring, ‘‘/f tt means ruin, 
then ruin will come as surely as the sun will shine to-morrow.” 
Thus when calamity to American laborers or capitalists 
comes, it rejoices; and when it does not come, it does its 
best to bring it about. The daily reports of closing fac- 
tories, reduced wages, and armies of unemployed ought to 
make the Post very happy. 





THE PASSAGE of the Home Rule Bill in the House of 
Commons is now assured and it will soon reach the House 
of Lords. Whether the members of the Upper House will 
maintain their traditional stupidity in contemptuously re- 
jecting the bill, or will show some signs of appreciating the 
trend of the English public mind, will have much to do 
with the permanence of that effete institution. The tem- 
per of the British public mind toward the obstructive 
tactics of the Upper House is indicated in a recent editorial 
in the London Daily Chronicle discussing its rejection of a 
bill for giving home rule to London. The Chronicle 
remarks: ‘‘What right have these men to the position 
which they abuse ? What State would tolerate them for 
five minutes ? What have they wrought within the period 
covered by modern democracy but woe and mischief? 
What is their record other than the most arrogant and un- 
diluted selfishness? If the Liberal party do not before this 
fight is over bring down the House of Lords with a crash, 
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it will itself deserve ill of the English people.” If the 
House of Lords has indeed enough of ability and high char- 
acter to be worth saving, it will recognize the danger of 
too much resistance to the popular will. If it fails to do 
this, it will only demonstrate its own inutility and justify 
the demand for its abolition. 





IN ITS EAGERNESS to goad the administration into the 
literal adoption of the worst plank in its party’s platform, 
the New York Suz has invented a new interpretation of 
the phrase ‘‘tariff for revenue only.’”” With an emphasis 
purely its own it is contending that abolition of protection 
is not free trade, that tariff for revenue only simply means 
equal ad valorem tax upon everything. It has repeated 
this so often that it actually seems to be beginning to 
believe it, yet nothing could be more absurd. There is 
absolutely no truth in this contention. A tariff for rev- 
‘enue only is literally and absolutely free trade. The Sux 
seems to forget that a tariff for revenue only must be so 
levied as to have no other effect than to afford revenue. 
In order to have this it would be necessary in all cases 
where a duty is levied upon foreign products to levy a 
corresponding duty upon home products of the same kind; 
otherwise such duty would afford protection. Therefore, 
to entirely destroy protection and make the duty solely for 
revenue, protection in the foreign tax must be neutralized 
by an equivalent tax on all domestic competing articles. 
That would give absolute free trade, because so far as 
competition was concerned it would be the exact equivalent 
of the abolition of duties altogether. Thus the Swmn’s 
much-made point about the tariff for revenue only is a 
pure delusion. To the extent that it succeeds in propa- 
gating this notion it is injuring the country and demon- 
strating its own error. 





As IF to furnish another illustration of the absurdity 
of the supply and demand dogma, Bradstreet’s seriously 
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ascribes the fifty-per-cent fall in the price of silver during 
the last twenty years to the fact that the annual output has 
doubled in that time. If this theory were true, the prices 
of beef, mutton, poultry, farm and garden products should 
have fallen more than fifty per cent, as their supply has 
increased many fold during the present century. And 
yet the prices of these articles have not fallen; in many 
instances they have increased. In manufactured articles 
the product has greatly increased and prices have fallen. 
But would Bradstreet’s venture to suggest even that the 
increased output is the cause of the lower price? Would 
it pretend, for instance, that the fall in the price of cotton 
cloth from seventeen cents to three cents a yard is due to 
the fact that a larger quantity is made? As every manu- 
facturer knows, it is due to the use of improved machinery. 
One might as well attribute the cheap newspaper to the 
large supply instead of to the use of the almost automatic 
Hoe presses. So it is with silver. Its price has fallen, 
not merely because more has been produced, but because 
somewhere the cost of production has been diminished ; 
and when it reached sixty-two cents per ounce, it went 
below the cost of producing a considerable portion of the 
supply. Hence the immediate closing of the poorer mines. 
For a reputable financial paper seriously to undertake to 
show that the price of silver has fallen fifty per cent 
because the production has doubled only proves how sadly 
economic education is needed even among our leaders of 
public opinion. 

WE ARE SURPRISED to find the Boston Hera/d falling 
into the error of attributing the bad judgment of labor 
organizations to the fact that they have ‘‘ foreign labor 
leaders.”” Since wage-laborers themselves are largely of 
foreign birth or parentage, it is absurd to expect that they 
would or could choose traditional Americans for their 
leaders. The mistakes of laborers, like the mistakes of 
capitalists and politicians, are due, not to their nationality, 
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but to their ignorance of economic questions, particularly 
the relation of capital to the welfare of the community. 
For most of this ignorance, or to speak more correctly, 
this mistaken notion regarding their true interests and the 
means of advancing them, the Hera/d and its class of jour- 
nals are chiefly responsible. To besure, ignorant, poverty- 
stricken laborers come here from the continent with their 
heads full of hatred to capital, produced by oppressive 
conditions and institutions and the teachings of socialism 
and anarchy. But the influence of their erroneous propa- 
ganda upon publicopinion would be very slight but for the 
aid it receives from the press. For the last ten years our 
leading journals have done their utmost to turn the public 
mind against capitalists. Of course their object was not to 
promote socialism, but to destroy protection. To accom- 
plish this they have spared no means, fair or foul, to por- 
tray American capitalists as economic vultures preying 
upon the vitals of the laboring classes. In this way they 
have insidiously confirmed the doctrine of Marx that 
profits of capital are but unpaid wages of labor, and that 
the poverty of the poor is due to the wealth of the rich. 
This cause has not only strengthened the false notions 
and inflamed the passions of the immigrant socialists, but 
it has also brought to their support a large class of senti- 
mental Americans, who by the same means have been led 
to distrust the adequacy of American institutions and 
American methods to deal with American industrial con- 
ditions. Asa culmination of this policy we now have the 
twin enemies of society, an anti-capitalist public senti- 
ment and a bankruptcy-creating administration. 





Ir is announced in English labor circles that Mr. Tom 
Mann, the trades union representative on the Royal 
Labor Commission, is to be a candidate for a seat in Par- 
liament at the next election, and in accordance with the 
English custom Mr. Mann has announced his platform, 
which contains eighteen planks or propositions for reform, 
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some remarkable for their good sense and soundness, and 
others for their socialistic flavor. Indeed, Mr. Mann’s 
platform may be taken as fairly indicating the drift of 
political sentiment in the English labor movement. Among 
the things that Mr. Mann proposes to ask Parliament to do 
are the abolition of plural votes; all elections to be on the 
same day; triennial parliaments; payment of members; 
compulsory registration of voters; the forty-eight-hour 
working week; prohibition of child labor under thirteen, 
and half time, with compulsory school attendance the 
other half, until sixteen; free elementary and technical and 
economic education. ‘These are in the main pre-eminently 
sound, practical propositions, and would undoubtedly com- 
mand recognition and at least liberal support from a large 
class in the community and from the most progressive 
members of Parliament in both political parties. But we 
regret to observe that Mr. Mann does not escape the weak- 
ness from which we had always supposed he was free, 
namely, that of weighting down his sane, feasible proposi- 
tions with a number of socialistic demands which are pretty 
sure to retard the progress of the others and to diminish 
his influence to the extent that they are pushed to the 
front. Among these are the taxation of ground values, 
with the object of extinguishing private property in land; 
a graduated income tax; nationalization of mining royalties, 
railroads, and canals; cumulative duties on all estates ex- 
ceeding £1,000 in value; and state pensions for every per- 
son at the age of sixty. It is a mistake to assume that the 
breadth of a man’s public view is measured by the number 
of reforms that he proposes. If Mr. Mann would drop en- 
tirely the last half of his platform he would show more 
statesmanship, better practical judgment, and would exer- 
cise far more influence in bringing about the reforms he 
most desires. 





IT APPEARS that the good people of Massachusetts are 
actually beginning to doubt the genuineness of the so-called 
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independence of the Boston Herald. Of course the Herald 
is justly incensed at such unseemly skepticism in the face 
of its own unceasing assurance of the fact, and, this habit 
having become so prevalent of late has deemed it necessary 
to severely chastise these wavering backsliders and again 
solemnly proclaim its ‘‘independence.” It does seem un- 
kind not to take the Hera/d’s word for its own political 
character; yet the people of Massachusetts can hardly be 
expected to forget everything. It has made an heroic 
effort to find a few isolated instances where it momentarily 
stepped out of the machine-made rut to favor a single 
candidate on another ticket. But the cases are so few and 
feeble that they tend to confirm its partisanship rather 
than to prove its ‘‘independence.” It bases its claim 
to independence in national politics on the slender fact 
that ‘‘it commended the Republican administration of 
President Hayes, and had many pleasant words for that of 
President Arthur.’”’ Yes, and so did almost every Demo- 
cratic organ in the country, and the Hera/d like them op- 
posed the election of both these men, and has since opposed 
every candidate nominated by their party: for that office. 
Its faint objection to the appointment of Carlisle as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hardly entitled to special mention, 
since it was such an obviously discreditable appointment. 
The only instance it cites of actual ‘‘independence” of the 
Democratic machine is its support of ‘‘Shovel-King” 
Ames, who was the most insipid and merely money-bag 
governor Massachusetts ever had. 

Now, we have no quarrel with the Hera/d for being a 
Democratic organ if it will only be honest about it. It is 
not its partisanship that the people of Massachusetts are 
beginning to resent, but its false pretense. The Ameri- 
can people do not object to party journalism; but they do 
want honest journalism. It is the lack of intellectual in- 
tegrity that is making the people of Massachusetts lose 
faith in the Boston Hera/d, and the respectable, honest 
people of New York despise the Zvening Post. 





Book Review. 


Freeland: A Social Anticipation. By DR. THEODOR HERTZKA, 
Chatto & Windus, London. 1891. pp. 443. 


This is another attempt to solve the social problem by 
creating an imaginary society based upon economic justice, 
and watch the smooth working of its machinery through 
inventive anticipation. Freeland is, however, the first 
book of this class that we remember to have seen whose 
author had any perceptible scientific insight into the eco- 
nomics of actual society. Dr. Hertzka is an economist of 
repute, is familiar with the literature of the subject, and 
has evidently made real progress in his economic thinking. 
He sets himself the task of answering the question, ‘‘ Why 
do we not become richer in proportion to our increased 
capacity of producing wealth ?”” He points out with con- 
siderable clearness that, through the use of steam, elec- 
tricity, and other natural forces, our power to produce 
wealth has increased much faster than our power to abolish 
poverty. After insisting that there must be a correct solu- 
tion for the social problem, he says: 

‘The correct answer to the question, Why are we not 
richer in proportion to the increase in our productive capac- 
ity ? is this: Because wealth does not consist in what can 
be produced, but in what is actually produced; the actual 
production, however, depends not merely upon the amount 
of productive power, but also upon the extent of what is 
required; not merely upon the possible supply, but also 
upon the possible demand. ‘The current social arrange- 
ments, however, prevent the demand from increasing to 
the same extent as the productive capacity. In other 
words, we do not produce that wealth which our present 
capacity makes it possible for us to produce, but only so 
much as we have use for; and this use depends, not upon 
our capacity of producing, but upon our capacity for 
consuming.” 

This statement contains more economic truth and so- 
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cial insight than anything we have hitherto seen upon the 
subject. It would seem almost impossible for an author 
with so clear a conception of the subject to lose his way in 
an Utopian quagmire; yet, strange as it seems, this Dr. 
Hertzka finally does as completely as any of his predeces- 
sors. He ascribes all our social backwardness to the lack 
of increasing demand, to the slow growth of new wants 
and tastes in the community. Thus far he has gone with- 
out error. When seeking to explain why new wants and 
demands have not kept pace with the improvement in pro- 
ductive methods, he comes to the cross-roads. He saw 
not only that new wants grew too slowly, but that capital- 
ists discouraged and hindered their development, because 
they believed that the more laborers received as wages, 
the less there would be for profits. From this he con- 
cludes that interest and profit, or what Karl Marx called 
surplus value, was the evil influence which prevented the 
growth of consumption among the people, and therefore, 
although he admits that profits are not unjust in the 
ethical sense, economic justice and the highest order of 
progress can only come when rent, profit, and interest are 
eliminated. It is unquestionably true that the social influ- 
ence of the capitalist class has greatly retarded the growth 
of consumption among the masses throughout Christendom, 
and it is just as true that their motive for doing this was to 
obtain greater surplus value in the form of rent, interest, 
and profit. But the real reason for this is their mistaken 
view of the relation of consumption to production, and 
not, as our author imagines, to the existence of profits as 
such. Here, then, what Dr. Hertzka proclaims as a new 
discovery, and holds prominently to the fore as ‘‘a new 
tay of light,’’ proves to be a veritable delusion, and the 
misleading guide-post that turned him from the straight 
path into the woods, whither he ever after wanders in 
great confusion. 

Although his analysis of economic phenomena differs 
from that of Marx and other socialistic writers, his conclu- 
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sion as to the cause of existing social evils and the means 
of remedy is substantially the same. Marx concluded that 
the masses are poor because they are robbed by ‘‘capital- 
istic exploitation”’ by means of surplus value, and thinks 
the only remedy is the abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production. Dr. Hertzka thinks that the 
masses are poor because, through the desire of obtaining 
surplus value, capitalists have prevented the growth of 
consumption and thus retarded the possibility of abolishing 
poverty. His statement of the case is much better than 
Marx’s, but, having made the mistake of ascribing the re- 
sult to the existence of interest instead of the mistaken 
notions of capitalists, whose economic vision is obscured 
by their eagerness for interest, he also concludes that the 
only remedy is the abolition of the private ownership of 
the means of production. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, he is a socialist, and we regret to say that in the 
application of his socialism he resembles Bellamy more 
than Marx. It is one of the merits of the Marxian doctrine 
that the transition of society from capitalism to socialism 
must come through gradual evolution of existing indus- 
trial institutions. It has always been the weakness of the 
uneconomic Utopians to imagine that the way to reform 
society was to go off into some obscure corner with a few 
of the elect, and there inaugurate the ideal state. To this 
weakness Dr. Hertzka is a victim. The greater part of 
his book is devoted to the elaboration of a scheme of tak- 
ing a few people to Africa and inaugurating Freeland, 
where neither rent, profit, nor interest is permitted. Of 
course it is marvelously successful, and after twenty-five 
years a world’s congress is held, and all other nations 
want to know how it is done and are eager to imitate it. 
This idea has no basis in history. New forms of 
society are never introduced that way. Institutions are 
changed only by the increasing necessities of the people 
living under them. It is by the closer contact and inter- 
course of the new with the old, the high with the low, the 
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complex with the simple, that new wants grow, social life 
expands, and demand for higher economic and social in- 
stitutions is created. Therefore, any social remedy to be 
efficacious must be along the line of existing institutions 
in existing society, evolving a higher future out of the 
present, not by any method of social segregation. All 
attempts to reorganize society by select social segregation 
are contrary to the primary principle of social and eco- 
nomic evolution, and can never succeed. In the last anal- 
ysis, then, the end sought by Dr. Hertzka is identical 
with that of Marx, though his means of obtaining it are 
more arbitrary and less philosophical. The cardinal error 
of both is their misconception regarding the economic sur- 
plus. Had they understood the true economic character 
of surplus value, they would have seen that it is neither an 
exaction from wages nor a concession to price, but is sim- 
ply the difference between the highest and the lowest cost 
of production to competitive producers; that it exists only 
in progressive society, where new improvements are con- 
stantly diminishing the cost of production; and also that 
this surplus or profit goes to the community just as fast as 
the new methods which created it come into general use, 
and still more improvements are necessary if profits are to 
continue. Instead, therefore, of being an exploitation of 
labor, surplus value is a temporary incentive for capitalists 
to develop economic improvements. The clear under- 
standing of this law of economic surplus would have saved 
both Marx and Dr. Hertzka from the common delusion 
that the public ownership of means of production is the 
only true means of social improvement. 





